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APPEALING TO THE READER. 


How do yo plan your stories? Some 
authors give their attention to mixing up a 
tasty plot. Others search for an appealing 
character. Still others — wiser ones — stress 
a predominating impression, such as_ hatred, 
thrift, sacrifice, and so on. None of these 
methods go far enough, for they fail to con- 
sider the heart of the question. 

Your reader is a regular human-being. A 
tasty plot may appeal to him. A finely-drawn 
character may cause an emotional response in 
him. A unified impression ought naturally to 
force on him the singleness of the story’s ap- 
peal. Yet, all of these considerations simpiy 
seek to gain the reader’s attention and interest ; 
and that is, generally speaking, the limit of a 
writer’s efforts. He merely concentrates 2n 


plot, or character, or impression, in order to 
secure reader interest or sympathy, but gives 
no heed at all to the reader’s instincts. He 
generalizes instead of centering his appeal on 
some definite, deep-down instinct within his 
reader. 

To strive merely for vague, indefinite reader- 
interest, is to have no real appeal. It is a hit- 
or-miss method of writing. Every human be- 
ing possesses certain instincts that can and 
should be appealed to, definitely and one at a 
time. Know exactly what instinct it is, within 
your reader, on which you are concentrating. 
Then your story will have appeal to the high- 
est degree. Do not be content to offer a wel!- 
plotted story, or one with an outstanding char- 
acter, or a unified impression. Search the 
heart and mind of all readers —the universal 
reader — and study his instincts. Then appeal 
to one of them. 

Man has lived for some time upon the earth. 
During the centuries he has passed through 
many cleansing and scarring situations. Vari- 
ous instincts have grown in him; different 
ideas, forms, and reactions have been absorbed 
or experienced. And so, man’s instincts have 
grown into an imposing array of all sorts and 
bents. Yet they can be gathered together and 
considered in terms of story appeal. 

There are but four parent instincts possessed 
by man. Consider them ; select one and use it 
when you write your next story. Your reader 
is a human being. He will have these same in- 
stincts. Instead of trying to gain his interest 
in a general way, secure it through an appeal 
to one of those race-old instincts that urge man 
to preserve himself and his kind. The great 
four are : The individual instinct ; the racial 
instinct ; the social instinct ; and the intellec- 
tual instinct. That is all. 

To which of these four shall you appeal? 
But they are still too general. Each one of 
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them may be sub-divided. Also, instincts dove- 
tail and overlap in every individual. The su- 
preme concern of man is in preserving some- 
thing. The individual instinct seeks to pre- 
serve the individual. The racial instinct con- 
tends for the race. The social instinct strives 
to preserve society. And the efforts of the 
intellectual instinct are brought to bear on pre- 
serving and strengthening the mind. 

In the struggle for existence, in the battle to 
keep alive, man’s instincts urge him to certain 
logical considerations, and so _ sub-divisions 
grow. The incentives of food, clothing, hunt- 
ing, fear and caution, hoarding, fighting, and 
desire for comfort are the children of man’s 
individual instinct. How definite, impressive, 
and forceful will be your story if you make one 
of these instincts the motive of it. The reader 
will be interested at once. Your appeal will 
strike to the heart of things, for the reader, 
too, is human, and is moved by these same in- 
stincts. You will write stories in which the 
character’s individual instinct stories 
in which he struggles for food, for clothing . 
or in which he hunts, as our ancestors did in 
their effort to live ; or stories that depict fear 
or caution ; that unfold motives of hoarding, 
of fighting, or of search for the comforts of 
life. . 
How many subjects, leads, appeals, there are 
opened to you! And — above all else — how 
sure you may be that your story will strike at 
the roots of the mind and heart, and will ap- 
peal to race-old emotions in your reader! 
How useless simply to mix a tasty plot or con- 
ceive a character. That is vague, general in- 
terest. Go deeper and touch a particular inter- 
est, one that has served as a corner-stone to 
human nature since man first came to earth. 

The second parent-instinct is that of race, 
which strives to preserve the race. This urge 
appears mostly, of course, in parental love and 
in sex attraction. A mother’s love, shown in 
her feeding, clothing, and in the protecting of 
her young. ... / And the sex appeal —our en- 
tire list of love stories.... Or one of the 
child and her doll — young mother-instinct. 

Under the race instinct gather the con- 
siderations of personal appearance and of 
charm ; questions of marriage, of the home, 
of children ; resulting conditions from vanity, 


shows ; 


jealousy, rivalry, and ambition. All of thes 
are off-shoots of man’s instinct to preserve the 
race. Sex ideas may be shown in man, too : 
his clothes ; college days; the boy’s first “ long- 
pants.” Hundreds of themes for as many 
stories grow from this parent-instinct of race 
and its sub-divisions. You should make your 
appeal to the reader, for he is a human being. 

The social instinct is the third principal one. 
It is a get-together instinct : the establishing 
of cities ; the forming of sections, groups, 
families, clans, cliques, and societies. It shows 
in man’s games, in his fashions, hospitality, 
and so on. Thus the sub-divisions of the social 
instinct are : The play instinct ; the hospitality 
instinct ; the leadership instinct ; that of imi- 
tation; and of civic and national pride. Your 
reader possesses some of these. Appeal to this 
one or that through stories that deal with one 
of these social instincts. Playtime at the thea- 
tre ; dinners ; dances ; sporting events. Hospi- 
tality of the housewife ; entertaining ; pride ‘n 
the home. Instincts of fashion ; desire for 
leadership in business or art or in any line ; 
the imitative instinct of children or of man as 
shown by their endeavor to “keep up”; civic 
pride in one’s town or club or charities... . 
Without end these appeals gather to your hand, 
from this social instinct of man. Pick up one, 
write a story about it, and thus definitely and 
forcefully concentrate your attack on a like 
instinct in your reader. 

The fourth of the parent-instincts is that 
of intellect. This leads to the sub-instincts of 
religion, of curiosity, and of construction. 
Stories with religious themes should be handled 
carefully and reverently. Curiosity leads to 
countless stories, and to one of the most 
powerful of human appeals : tales of inven- 
tions, of discoveries ; and those about detec- 
tion of crime, or of mystery. The construc- 
tion instinct suggests narratives that deal with 
painting, literature, music, acting, inventions 
again —jin fact, to all of the activities inte 
which men or women enter. 

From now on, focus your stories on @ 
definite appeal. Do not be content with secur- 
ing a vague, general reader-interest or sym- 
pathy. That is a _ hit-or-miss method. Set 
down on paper the four preserving parent- 
instincts, of the individual, of race, of society,. 
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and of the intellect. Then place opposite to 
them the sub-instincts that spring from each. 
If you will select one of the many before 
planning your story, and will develop a tale 
that will bring the particular theme to a satis- 
fying completeness, you will have directed your 
efforts toward a definite target. Never again 
will you be content to use the hit-or-miss 
method. Inasmuch as your reader is a human 


being, possessing these instincts, every story 
that concerns such a one will make for a deep 
and particular appeal. It will dig down to the 
roots of human incentive, and will touch the 
sources of the emotions — both those of heart 
and of mind. It will also insure your obtain- 
ing an endless variety of appealing stories. 


George Boardman Potter. 
Hartrorp, Conn. 





GETTING MATERIAL FOR FEATURE ARTICLES. 


I wonder if I am the only writer to whom it 
has occurred to advertise for material for 
articles to write. Newspaper editors, sending 
out instructions to correspondents, suggest 
matter that they would like to have — accounts 
of golden weddings, for instance, and stories 
about old people. Golden weddings! How do 
my editors—I am correspondent for several 
papers — expect me to know when they are 
coming? Should I go about asking strangers : 
“Are you going to celebrate your golden 
wedding soon?” Suppose I should put the 
question to some old bachelor, to whom nobody 
had ever popped! 

While I was wondering how I could get the 
information I desired, suddenly a bright idea 
came to me. The next issue of the county 
paper carried this little advertisement of mine, 
printed among the “ classified ads.” :— 

WANTED. — Names and addresses of persons 

in this community, or of former residents of 

this community, who will celebrate their Golden 

Wedding anniversaries within the next year. 

Telephone Ravine 234, or write J. M. R., P. O. 

Box 54. 

I had no great expectations of results, but 
the paper was hardly out when my telephone 
bell began to jingle. The first caller told me 
that her parents were intending to celebrate 
their golden wedding before long, and said she 
would like to surprise them by having their 
pictures, with a story, in the paper. The editor 
I knew paid extra for pictures, and I promptly 
arranged to call on the lady who was calling 


me, to get the photographs and the necessary” 
data for the story. And that was only tlie 
first. Other notices of coming golden wed- 
dings came to me by telephone and by mail. 
Some of them were almost a year away, but 
when the time came I was able to furnish the 
story, with pictures—some of the stories to 
several papers. 

Another time I ran this notice among the 
“small ads” of the county paper : — 

WANTED. — Names and addresses of persons 
in this community who are 90 years old or more, 
or will be 90 within the coming year. 

This brought more responses than tly 
Golden Wedding ad, and when photographs of 
nonagenarians were not available the editor 
interested would send a photographer to take 
pictures. These stories alone netted me about 
$250 in one year. 

At other times I called for information 
about freaks of nature, and got material not 
only for newspaper stories but for articles for 
magazines. Pictures of ton litters, pig clu» 
winners, and other things which I got by acd- 
vertising were readily sold to agricultural 
publications, with the articles I wrote about 
them. 

I suggest the idea to other writers. When 
the supply of subjects for feature articles runs 
out, advertise judiciously in the “small ad” 
columns of the newspapers, and see what you 
will get. Luella B. Lyons. 


Wasuincrton, IIl. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary wanted for 
Tre Wrrrer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of 1:u- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any 
that may occur to them. The pages of Tue 
WRITER are always open for any 
has anything helpful practical to say 
Articles should be condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


work are always 


ideas 
one who 
and 

closely 


The movement to simplify the spelling of 
English words begun by Andrew Carnegie has 
started up again, having been interrupted, those 
who are interested in it say, by the World 
War. They announce that after nineteen years 
of propaganda 556 newspapers and magazines 
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now use the twelve simplified forms the adop- 
tion of which is the first step in the great re- 
form. As there are something like ten thou- 
sand newspapers and periodicals published in 
this country, this statement does not show that 
Mr. Carnegie’s undertaking has met with over- 
whelming The trouble is that the 
simple spellers, as they are commonly called, 
are going to work the wrong way. They caa 
never make the English language even approxi- 
mately phonetic by changes like taking the “b” 
out of “debt,” cutting “ue” off “catalogue” 
or spelling “through” “thru,” even though 
such changes may seem desirable. 


success. 


Numerous 
exceptions to their rules are necessary, and one 
must have a nimble wit often to know how to 
write a word as they recommend. For in- 
stance, they say : — 
silent h, 
caracter, 


Drop the 
Examples : 


except before e, i, y. 
corus, eco, 
mecanic, monarc, scolar, scool, stomac, tecenical ; 
but : arcHitect, cHemist, monarcHy. The double 
consonant is reduced to, single, but in -ll 
after a short 
syllables. 
tain their 


cronic, epoc, 


only 
vowel, and in -ss only in mono- 
hiss, off, 

However, 
bluf, 
dul, eg, glas, les, los, mes, mis. 


Words like gross, 
original spelling. 
change as follows: ad, bil, 


puss, re- 
others 
buz, cla, dol, 
Observe the exceptions to the rules. “ Hiss,” 
for example, cannot be spelled with one “s” 
according to the rule after a short vowel, be- 
cause so written it would look like the pronoun 
“his,” of which is pronounced like 
“7.” And many similar exceptions must be 
made. 


the “s” 


The only practical way to make English a 
phonetic language is to provide a character for 
every sound, as Isaac Pitman —the “ father 
of phonography ” — did in the phonetic alphabet 
which he devised half a century ago. By modi- 
fying letters of the ordinary alphabet to make 
additional characters to different 
sounds, Mr. Pitman produced an alphabet with 
which he could print any English word so that 
any one who knew the sounds of his characters 
could pronounce it. The letters added to the 
alphabet were so simple and corresponded so 
well with those in ordinary use that any in- 
intelligent person could, with very little trouble. 
read matter printed in the full Pitman alpha- 
bet, and the pronunciation of every word was 
clear. Mr. Pitman had types cast which he 


express 
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used in printing parts of his Phonetic Journal, 
and after a half-hour’s practice any one could 
read those parts about as easily as the parts ia 
ordinary print. 
eS 
s 6 
English will never be a phonetic language 
until some complete alphabet like that of Isaac 
Pitman comes into general use. Even the 
adoption of a phonetic alphabet, however, will 
not solve the difficulty until there is a general 
agreement on the pronunciation of English 
words. The Boston girl in James Jeffrey 
Roche’s poem who was called on to decide 
whether the girl from Kalamazoo who said 
“vace,” or the girl from Gotham who said 
“vaze,” or the Philadelphia girl who said 
“vahs ” was right did not hear what they said 
because she was “so entranced with that 
charming vaws.” An American Academy is 
needed to establish the proper pronunciation of 
English words. Now “dance” is pronounced 
variously “dance,” “dahnce,” or “ dawnce,” 
and who is to say how it should be written in 
phonetic spelling? Cultivated persons disagree, 
and there you are! 
ee 
Anyhow, writers would be very foolish to 
adopt the “ simplified spelling” forms in mak- 
ing manuscript. Only a very few periodicals 
use any of these forms, and these few use only 
a few of them. That means that manuscripts 
written in accordance with the rules of the 
Simplified Spelling Board would have to be 
edited to make them conform to the ordinary 
spelling before being sent to the printer, and 
few editors would take the trouble to do this 
work. Writers will do better to stick to the 
old spellings until we have a scientific phonetic 
alphabet and an American Academy to establish 
the pronunciation of English words now dif- 
ferently pronounced, 
ee 
The rhetorician who laid down the rule, 
“Never use a preposition to end a sentence 
with,” has been outdone by the child who 
asked : “ What did you bring that book to me 
to be read to out of for?” 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


{ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 





tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. 
Before submitting manuscripts to any periodical, 
writers should examine a copy of the magazine ‘n 
question. ] 


McClure’s Magazine (80 Lafayette strec:, 
New York ) just now is interested in short 
feature articles, of from 2,000 to 3,000 words, 
particularly on subjects dealing with popular 
science, modern inventions, farm problems, and 
interesting personalities. As always, McClure’s 
is a good market for the young fiction writer, 
and Viola Roseboro is again the fiction editor 
of the magazine, while Sonya Levien is the 
managing editor. 


The Metropolitan Magazine (1926 Broad- 
way, New York ) is in the market for fiction 
of every nature, ranging from 2,000 to 100,009 
words. Lyon Mearson is now the editor, and 
the magazine pays from three cents a word 
upward. 


The Mystery Magazine ( 166 West Twenty- 
third street, New York ) especially needs de- 
tective novelettes of 12,000 words and detec- 
tive short stories of from 2,000 to 5,000 words. 
The publishers are planning to start a 
“ snappy ” type of magazine, with highly fervid 
love stories, “sexy” and smart in style, but 
suitable for women. Manuscripts should .con- 
tain from 2,000 to 5,000 words. 


The Smart Set (119 West Fortieth street, 
New York ) is anxious for short stories of 
exceptional brilliance and emotional quality. 
There is no limit to subjects, but those with 2 
youthful and social flavor are most in demand 
at this time. 


The Popular Magazine ( 79 Seventh avenue, 
New York) is in the market just now for 
good novels of from 40,000 to 80,000 words — 
stories of outdoor adventure, Western, and 
romantic in character. 


The principal need of Brief Stories ( 805 
Drexel Building, Philadelphia) is for short 


stories, of from 1,500 to 5,000 words. The 
magazine is open to any type of story that is 
interesting, clever, and well written, with the 
exception of the sex story. An occasional 
novelette, of from 12,000 to 15,000 words, :¢ 
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also used. 


The outstanding requirement of 
the magazine is that the story shall be a com- 
pelling one —a good story well done. 





The Ten-Story Book ( 538 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago) is in the market for sex 
stories. 





The Ace-High Magazine 
New York) is in need of short Western 
stories, dealing with life on the ranch and 
The editor, Harold Hersey, says: “! 
am particularly interested in stories written by 
people who know the West and its characters. 
I stress characters first, action second, and plct 
third. 1 pay from a cent to a cent and a hali 
a word within thirty days after acceptance.” 


(799 Broadway, 


range. 





The Household Guest (141 West Ohio 
street, Chicago ), a family magazine of the 
mail order class, wants stories that will inter- 
est the entire family—clean love stories, 
stories of the sermonette kind, shivery ghost 
tales, and mystery and detective stories of the 
better class. Manuscripts may contain from 
1,500 to 6,000 words, and moderate payment 
will be made upon acceptance. 





The publishers of the Clothier and Fur- 
nisher ( New York) desire to get in touch 
with writers who have had some retail mer- 
chandising experience or who are otherwise 
qualified to write articles on merchandising 
methods of men’s clothing and furnishings 
Full instructions will be given to 
writers who communicate with the Merchan- 
dising Editor, the Clothier and Furnisher, 13 
Astor place, New York. 


stores. 





The Canning Age (27 Pearl street, New 
York ) is in the market for articles dealing 
with the canning and preserving industries 
Articles should be descriptive of modern can- 
ning and preserving establishments and their 
methods. They will be read by other food 
packers and consequently must be informative, 
authentic, and not an elementary treatment 
such as might be prepared for a publication of 
general circulation. Articles with good illus- 
trations are particularly stressed. The Can- 








ning Age pays half a cent a word for manu- 
scripts, and two dollars for photographs. 





Opportunity (407 Webster Building, 327 
South LaSalle staeet, Chicago ) is desirous of 
obtaining articles of from 1,500 to 2,500 words 
on the following and similar subjects : What 
Causes Success? What Part Does Imagination 
Play in Success? How I Create New Ideas, 
Is Sudden or Gradual Success Best? How ! 
Developed a Remarkable Memory, How Self- 
Expression Controls Success, How I Make 
Valuable Friends, What is the Secret of Men- 
tal Efficiency? Cultivate the Power of Deci- 
sion, What is Personal Magnetism? Can a 
Magnetic Personality be Acquired? Also, Arti- 
cles on the Sub-conscious Mind and how to 
make it work for Success. Opportunity is 
also in the market for stories of success based 
on interviews with the “Joneses” and 
“Browns” who have attained financial inde- 
pendence by taking advantage of their oppor- 
tunities and developing them by unique meth- 
ods. The editor is particularly interested in 
those stories which might be duplicated by the 
ordinary individual. These stories should tell 
how the idea was conceived and how it was 
developed to its present success, giving the de- 
tails and the attendant human interest and 
romance to make an intensely interesting story, 
and not merely a recitation of dry facts. 
Photographs, when available, should accom- 
pany stories. Ralph O. McGraw is the editor. 





Heacock’s Monthly (52 Andrews Building, 
35 Court street, Buffalo, N. Y. ), successor to 
Buffalo Saturday Night, is a literary magazine 
dealing particularly with Buffalo. It publishes, 
however, a large proportion of material of 
more than local interest, including articles, 
book reviews, short stories, and poetry. Con- 
tributions of poetry are especially desired for 
the “Season’s Poetry” department, which is 
edited by Malcolm Pava. Heacock’s does not 
pay in cash for poems, but will give a year's 
subscription for every poem accepted. Lee F. 
Heacock is the editor and publisher. 

Wirt W. Barnitz (Suite 1101, 15 Moore 
street, New York ), who has been before the 
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‘public for a number of years as a lecturer on 
“travel and other subjects, is founding a travel 
‘magazine, the first issue of which will appear 
early in the fall, and wants manuscripts of 
about 2,000 or 2,500 words, written in the first 
person, in narrative style. 





The Motor Camper and Tourist is a new 
magazine which the Germott Publishing Com- 
pany (53 Park place, New York ), which al- 
ready publishes Practical Electrics and Science 
and Invention, will begin with the June num- 
ber. H. Gernsback will be the editor, and 
John D, Long the managing editor. The new 
“Magazine is in the market for articles on tour- 
ing and camping with the car, automobile 
jokes, emergency repairs and handy kinks, 
with photographs or sketches, and similar ma- 
‘terial. Payment will be made on publication. 





The Department of Publicity of the State 
of Montana is offering to furnish free of 
charge to magazines short articles and news 
items, either with or without photographs, 
concerning Montana's highway, recreation, and 
scenic developments, and will be glad to fur- 
nish such material to writers for their use, 
upon request stating the kind of material de- 
sired.. 





Field Illustrated (425 Fifth avenue, New 
York ) wants articles on all phases of pro- 
gressive agriculture and pure-bred livestock 
growing, with a large choice of illustrations. 
The magazine is also interested in stories of 
dogs and thoroughbred horses. 





For the twenty-first year, the Hart Schaffner 
‘& Marx prizes for the best studies in the eco- 
nomic field are offered to two classes of con- 
‘testants : To contestants in Class A, which in- 
«cludes any residents of the United States or 
Canada, without restriction, a first prize of one 
thousand dollars and a second prize of five 
hundred dollars ; and to contestants in Class 
B, which includes only those who, at the time 
‘the papers are sent in, are undergraduates of 
any American college, a first prize of three 
hundred dollars and a second prize of two 
hundred dollars. The following subjects for 
studies are suggested: (1) The Effects of 
Excessive Issues of Inconvertible Paper Money 
on Social Classes; (2) The Theory and 


Practice of a Minimum Wage Law ; (3) The 
Economic Effect of a Tax on Inheritance ; 
(4) The Problem of Controlling Immigra- 
tion Into the United States ; (5 ) Unemploy- 
ment Insurance by Industries; (6) The 
Issue of Tax-Exempt Securities in a Country 
Having a Progressive Income Tax. Competi- 
tors are not confined to these topics, but any 
other subject chosen must be approved by the 
committee. The ownership of the copyright 
of studies to which the right to print has been 
awarded will vest in the donors, and it is ex- 
pected that, without precluding the use of these 
papers as theses for higher degrees, they will 
cause them to be issued in some permanent 
form. Competitors are advised that the studies 
should be thorough, expressed in good English, 
and, although not limited as to length, they 
should not be needlessly expanded. They should 
be inscribed with an assumed name, the class 
in which they are presented, and accompanied 
by a sealed envelope giving the real name and 
address of the competitor, together with any 
degrees or distinctions already obtained. No 
paper is eligible which shall have been printed 
or published in a form to disclose the identity 
of the author before the award shall have been 
made. If the competitor is in Class B, the 
sealed envelope should contain the name of the 
institution in which he is studying. The 
papers should be sent on or before June 1, 1925, 
to J. Lawrence Laughlin, University of Chi- 
cago, from whom a circular giving particulars 
may be obtained. 





The Chicago Madrigal Club in its twenty- 
second annual competition, offers a prize of 
one hundred dollars for the best musical set- 
ting of the poem, “May Comes Laughing,” 
written by Henrietta Jewett Keith, and origi- 
nally published in the Nation, submitted before 
September 15. A copy of the poem, with < 
statement of conditions of the contest, may be 
obtained by sending a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope to D. A. Clippinger, 617 Kimbail 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Frank Chapin Bray, managing editor of the 
Near East Relief (151 Fifth avenue, New 
York ), announces two prize offers of fifty 
dollars each for (a) the best article, of not 
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more than 1,000 words, on any phase of the 
general subject of the orphanage work of the 
Near East Relief published in some magazine 
between June, 1924, and January, 1925, and 
(b) for the best article, of not more than 
1,000 words, on the subject of International 
Golden Rule Sunday, to be observed December 
7, 1924, published in some magazine during 
November or December, 10924. Contestants 
may secure from the Near East Relief material 
on which to base articles, may offer more than 
one article, and may compete for both prizes, 
but must submit copies of the magazines con- 
taining the articles. The contest will close 
December 31, 1924. 


For the best answer to the question, “ Who 
is to pay for broadcasting?” the American 
Radio Association is offering a cash prize of 
$500. The contest is open to any resident of 
the United States. Contesting plans must not 
exceed 1,500 words in length, should be type- 
written and double spaced and be sent before 
July 20, 1924, addressed to Alfred M. Caddell, 
secretary of the American Radio Association, 
50 Union square, New York City. A brief 
summary of the plan should also be included. 


The American Humane Association, with 
headquarters at Albany, N. Y., offers a prize 
of thirty dollars for the best essay of from 
380 to 400 words eulogizing the horse. The 
composition should be a companion piece to 
Senator Vest's famous eulogy of the dog, 
which has been a classic for many years. The 
contest is open to any one more than ‘sixteen 
years of age. In addition to the first prize 
there is a second prize of twenty dollars. 
Compositions for the contest should be sent to 
George Foster Howell at 187 Windsor Place, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., so as to be received not later 
than June 1, 


The Circle, a Journal of Verse, published at 
Baltimore, Maryland, offers a prize of $50, to 
be known as the Edgar Allan Poe prize, for 
the best lyric, not exceeding twenty-eight lines, 
submitted before July 31. Further particulars 
may be obtained from the editor, Leacy Nay- 


lor Green-Leach, 1613 Bolton street, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


D. C. Thomson & Co., of Thomson House, 
Fetter Lane, London, and Dundee, Scotland, 
offer, through Hughes Massie & Co.., a prize 
of £1,000 for the best serial story suitable for 
weekly publication. The competition is open 
to any one, but the manuscript must be written 
in English. The story should contain from 
70,000 to 80,000 words, and be adapted for 
division into instalments of approximately 
5,000 words. The serial rights of the story 
will belong to D. C. Thomson & Co.; the book 
rights will remain with the author ; and all. 
other rights will be shared equally between D. 
C. Thomson & Co, and the author. In additiom 
to the £1,000 prize, Hughes Massie & Co. have 
arranged with one of the important British 
publishing houses to offer an advance royalty 
of £500 for the English and American book 
publishing rights. Manuscripts must be sub- 
mitted to Hughes Massie & Co., 347 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York, in typewritten form, by: 
June 30. 


Lake Forest College, Illinois, offers a prize 
of $6,000 for the best religious book submitted 
under the conditions of the fund established 
by the late William Bross. This is the third 
time that the prize has been offered. In 1905. 
it was awarded to Professor James Orr, of 
Glasgow, for his book, “ The Problems of the 
Old Testament,” and in 1915 to the Rey. 
Thomas James Thorbum of England, for his: 
book, “The Mystical Interpretation of the 
Gospels.” Manuscripts in competition for the 
third prize must be submitted before January 
1, 1925. They must be sent in anonymously, 
and must not exceed 50,000 words, 


Prize offers still open :— 


Prizes. in Letters offered by the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Journalism ; For the American novel’ 
published during the year which shall best present 
the wholesome atmosphere of American life and the 
highest standard of American manners and man- 
hood, $1,000: for the original American play, pez 
formed in New York, which shall best represent the 
educational value and power of the stage in raising 
the standard of good morals, good taste, and goo? 
manners, $1,000 ; for the best book of the year om 
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the history of the United States, $2,000 ; for the best 
American biography teaching patriotic and unselfish 
services to the people, illustrated by an eminent 
example, $1,000 ; for the best volume of verse pub- 
lished during the year by an American author, 
$1,000. Also, Prizes in Journalism, amounting to 
$3,000 and a $500 medal, and three traveling scholar- 
ships having a value of $1,500 each. All offered an- 
nually under the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 
Nominations of candidates must be made in writing 
on or before February 1 of each year, addressed to 
the Secretary of Columbia University, New York, on 
forms that may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary of the University. 

Charles Boardman Hawes prize of $2,000 offered 
by the Atlantic Monthly Press for the best manu- 
script of an adventure story, competition closing 
October 1, 1924. Particulars in October Writer. 

Hart, Schaffner and Marx prizes of $1,000, $500, 
$300, and $200 for the four best studies in the eco- 
nomic field submitted by June 1, 1924. Particulars 
in June WRITER. 

Prizes amounting to $2,000, open to any one con- 
nected in any way with the textile industry, offered 
by the American Wool and Cotton Reporter, for the 
best stories connected with the various branches of 
the industry. Particulars in January WRITER. 

Prize of $1,000 offered by the Forum for the best 
short story submitted by July 1. Particulars in Feb- 
ruary WRITER. 

Prizes amounting to $5,000 offered by the Fawcett 
Publications, Robbinsdale, Minn., for the best stories 
of adventure and western romance for the new maga- 
zine, Triple-X, submitted by September 1. Par- 
ticulars in April Writer, 

Minimum prize of $3,000 offered in the third Chau- 
tauqua drama contest, for a suitable full-length play 
for use during the summer of 1925, contest closing 
August 15. Particulars in April Writer. 

Prize of $50 for the best new and original poem on 
the dahlia, offered by Mrs. Charles H. Stout through 
the Garden Magazine, competition to close October 
1. Particulars in February Writer. 

Semi-annual prizes of $100 offered by Physical Cul- 
ture for the most beautiful photographs, with an 
additional prize of $5 for the best photograph pub- 
lished each month. Particulars in January Writer. 

Prize of $500 for the best long story or novel 
offered by the Junaluska Woman’s Club, contest 
extended to July 1, 1924. Particulars in February, 
1923, WRITER. 

Prize of $1,000 offered by the Cosmopolis Press, 
237 West Seventy-first street, New York, for the best 
play, motion-picture scenario, or short story adapt- 
able into play or scenario on the American jail as 
a force in the creation of criminals and the fostering 
of crime. Contest will close October 1. Particulars 
in December Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $75 for the best sonnet 
about cities, offered by Mrs. Alice Hunt Bartlett, 27 
West Sixty-seventh street, New York, contest clos- 


ing May 31. Particulars in December Writer. 

Award of $25,000 offered through the World Fed-- 
eration of Education Associations for the best plan 
that shall bring to the world the greatest security 
from war, competition closing July 1. Particulars: 
in December WRITER. 

Prize of $50 offered by the Harvard School of Edu- 
cation at Harvard University for an official song. 
Particulars in February WRITER. 

Prizes amounting to $1,600 offered by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. Particulars from Mrs. 
Edwin B. Garrigues, 1527 Spruce street, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

Prize of $100 offered by the Theatre Guild of Bos- 
ton for the best long play of American life, contest 
closing June 1. Particulars in April Writer. 

Prizes of $60 and $40 offered by the Writer’s Digest- 
for the best short stories received by June 2. Par- 
ticulars in April WRITER. 

Prizes of $100, $75, and $50 for the three best arti- 
cles, not exceeding 5,000 words, on “ Smail Nursing 
Hospitals,” received by June 1, offered by the Ameri- 
can Journal of Nursing, New York. Particulars in 
April Writer. 

Fourth Annual Musical competition of the Swift- 
& Company Male Chorus, offering a prize of $100 for 
the best setting of “The Singers” by Longfellow, 
or “Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind,” by Shak- 
spere, contest closing June 15. Particulars in April 
WRITER. 

Prize of $2,500, to be awarded in 1923 and every 
three years thereafter, and an annual prize of $300, 
offered by the Chicago Trust Company for the best 
contribution on any subject relating to business de- 
velopment and the modern trust company. Par- 
ticulars in the August Writer. 

Prize of $1,000 for a song to supplant “ Bright- 
College Years,” announced by the Yale Alumni 
Advisory Board, contest for words extended to close 
October 1. Particulars in August Writer. 

Maurice Tourneur prize of 170,000 francs for the 
best scenarios depicting the Frenchwoman as she is- 
—a clever and happy companion, a devoted wife, an 
excellent, economical housekeeper, and an admirable 
mother. Particulars in March Writer. 

Prizes offered by the Overland Monthly and Out- 
West Magazine: annual prize of $so for the best- 
short story published in the magazine during the 
year ; prize of $s0 for the best short story by a resi- 
dent of California, contest closing July 1; and the 
Charles Granger Blanden prize of $50 for the best- 
lyric submitted by August 1. Particulars in March 
Writer. 

Annual poetry prize of $100 offered by the Nation, 
poems to be submitted between Thanksgiving Day 
and New Year’s Day of each year. Particulars in 
February, 1923, WRiTER. 

Prizes of the Poetry Society of South Carolina ; 
Blindman Prize of $250; Southern Prize of $100 ; 
Society’s Prize of $25 ; Henry E. Harman Prize of.- 
$25 ; Sky Lark Prize of $10—all offered annually. . 
Particulars in January WRITER. 
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Harvard Advertising Award, founded by Edward 
W. Bok, for the best advertisements published in 
the United States and Canada from October, 1923, 
to October, 1924. Particulars in October Writer. 

Monthly prizes amounting to $1,000 offered by 
Science and Invention, 53 Park place, New York, 
for ideas told briefly in sketches and pictures. Par- 
ticulars in December Waiter. 

Walker prizes for the best memoirs on Natural 
History, offered annually by the Boston Society of 
Natural History, closing March 1 of each calendar 
year. Particulars in June Writer. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Maga- 
- zine (Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an 
advanced competition and a beginner’s competition. 

Monthly prize of $25 offered by Station WLW for 
the best radio dealing with Americanism, contests 
closing the first of each month, and manuscripts to 
be sent to Radio Department, Crosley Manufactur- 
ing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Particulars in December 
Writer. 

Monthly prizes offered by Science and Invention 
for the best articles on “ Electricity on the Car,” 
and for suggestions for the “How to Make It” 
department ; also for the best wrinkle, formula, or 
recipe — some good method of doing things in or 
» about the laboratory. Particulars in February 
Writer. 

Monthly contests amounting to $50 for scientific 
humor, offered by Science and Invention, 53 Park 
place, New York. Particulars in September Water. 

Annual international prize essay contest of $1,000, 
offered by Orient, 132 Nassau street, New York, 
Subject for 1924, “ World Renaissance.” Particulars 
in September Writer. Also a prize of $25 with each 
issue of Orient for the best contribution, prose or 
“poetry, to the “‘ East and West” section of the 
magazine. Particulars in Janvoarv Writer. 

The Rose Mary Crawshay Prize for English Lit- 
erature, value to £100, offered annually by the Brit- 
ish Academy. Particulars in May, 1920, Writer. 

Annual Hawthornden prize of £100 offered in Eng- 
land for the best work of imaginative literature in 
English prose or poetry by an author under forty 
years of age that is published during the previous 
twelve months. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each day. 
Particulars in May Writer. 


2 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





George S. Bryan, author of the poem, “ Cats 
and Men,” in the March Bookman, says he 
can scarcely recollect when verse-writing was 
not an avocation of his, and he fancies this 
may be in part due to the fact that whil- 
he was very young really good poetry was put 


in his way and aroused his interest. In pre- 
paratory school he wrote verses for the school 


paper ; at Amherst he contributed verse to the 
old Literary Monthly, of which he became 
editor-in-chief ; and for several years in New 
York, in the grind of editorial work for refer- 
ence books, such as the “ New Internationai 
Encyclopedia,” the “ International Year Book,” 
and “The Americana,” he continued “ med- 
dling " with verse, from time to time having 
things published in various magazines and 
newspapers, such as Ainslee’s, the Independent, 
the New York Evening Post, the Sun, Field 
and Stream, and the Book News Monthly. He 
also wrote the lyrics for a suite of Venetia: 
songs published by Schirmer, with music by 
M. Irénée Bergé, the composer, once operatic 
coach at Covent Garden. For Bergé, Mr. 
Bryan wrote the lyric for “ Blue-bonnet,” 
which won the prize in a nation-wide competi- 
tion for a Texas State song. “ Blue-bonnet ” 
was issued by Schirmer for solo voice and for 
various choruses. In 1916, Mr. Bryan began 
to contribute at odd times to Franklin P. 
Adams’ “ The Conning Tower,” then appear- 
ing in the New York Tribune. Mr. Adams 
was pleased to find certain qualities of appeal 
in the pictures of the New England life with 
which Mr. Bryan had long been familiar, and 
for about three years “G. S. B.” was a fre- 
quent signature among the contributions to this 
well-known “colyum.” If Mr. Bryan had 
something to say that Mr. Adams thought 
worth saying, it was given place without fuss- 
ing about style, length, or general fitness. 
Many of the verses that appeared in the 
“colyum ” were later reprinted in the “ Current 
Poetry” section of the Literary Digest. A 
selection of them, with a few from other publi- 
cations, was issued in the fall of 1922 by the 
Yale University Press, under the title “ Yan- 
kee Notions,” and Mr. Bryan says that the 
numerous personal letters that he received 
after the appearance of this little book are 
among the chief satisfactions of his life. Mr. 
Bryan’s verse has been included in Braith- 
waite’s “Anthology of Magazine Verse,” and 
he was among those chosen to contribute to 
the second issue of the “Liber Scriptorum,” 
the unique publication of the New York Auth- 
ors Club. In 1922 he was Phi Beta Kappa 
poet at Hunter College, New York, and the 
Macmillan Company has published his an- 
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thology, entitled “Poems of Country Life,” 
containing a few translations of his. Mr. 
Bryan is also the editor of “The Camper’s Own 
Book, 1912,” and “ The Camper’s Own Book, 
1913,” and has had published a translation of 
Hauptmann’s “ Hannele,” and a biography of 
Sam Houston, in the True Stories of Great 
Americans Series, published by the Macmillan 
Company. One of his most recent employ- 
ments has been as editor of the Useful Knowl- 
edge Books, published by Little, Brown, & Co., 
a series two volumes of which have already 
appeared, and two more are scheduled for ap- 
pearance this Spring. 


Grace Noll Crowell, whose poem, “ Silver 
Poplars,” was published in Scribner's for 
April, began writing poetry after her marriage 
in 1901 to Norman H. Crowell, a writer of 
humor articles for sportsmen’s magazines, and 
‘her first poem was accepted by Outing. Real- 
izing a desire she had felt since girlhood, she 
began following in her husband’s footsteps, 
diffidently offering her work to the outdoor 
publications to which he contributed, with such 
success that the editor of one of them wrote 
to Mr, Crowell : “ By the way, keep your wile 
poetizing, for she can give you cards and 
spades at it.” “The things I have wanted 
most to write about,” says Mrs. Crowell, 
“were homes and the things in homes ; kit- 
chens, and copper kettles, and clean-scrubbed 
boards, with honey-colored lights over them. 
I have written many poems full of just such 
things, and they have every one been published 
in high-class magazines. In the past eighteen 
months I have been fortunate enough to win 
five State prizes : The Alamo prize 1923 and 
1924 (sonnet ); The Kidd-Key College prize 
( free verse ); The Dallas Pen Women ( best 
poem any type ) and the gold medal of the 
Texas Federated Women’s Clubs (best lyric). 
Recently I have sold twelve British copyrights 
for poems in London. Last October the Poe. 
try Society of Texas made me its secretary. I 
have a book ready for publication under the 
title “ Songs of a Little Street.” I earnestly 
believe that there is as much poetry right here 
‘on my small green street in Dallas as there :s 


in Delhi or Honolulu — if one but looks 
for it.” 


Frances M. Gould, who wrote the story, 
“Marcus Maddern, Misanthrope,” which was 
printed in the March Scribner’s, was born and 
bred in New Jersey, which is still her home. 
Most of her writing has been advertising copy. 
For three years she did consistent copy writ- 
ing, and before that she was with the Metro- 
politan Magazine, when it was owned by H. 
J. Whigham. She says she would rather write 
stories than copy any day, and her first story 
a sketch of undergraduate life at Princeton, 
was sold to the Smart Set in 1920. Mrs. 
Gould tries to put in a certain amount of writ- 
ing each day, as she says she has noticed that 
men don’t expect to get ahead in business by 
waiting around for a bright idea. “ Marcus 
Maddern” was written last summer ; Marcus 
was drawn from life up to a certain point, and 
the girls are exact prototypes of three girls of 
her acquaintance, although she does not claim 
to have created Emma. The idea of the story 
came from watching so many people engrossed 
in the harrowing business of “keeping up with 
Lizzie,” and missing out with the real things. 
Mrs. Gould finds actual observation the most 
satisfactory way of portraying character, and 
the idea of this story had been in her head for 
some time, so that the actual writing took little 
or no time. 


Harry A. Kniffin, whose story, “The Name 
Forbidden,” appeared in the April Delineator, 
was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., educated in pub- 
lic and private schools, and, later, spent three 
years at Columbia University studying the 
short story under Dr. Blanche Colton Wil- 
liams. In the five years he has been writing 
Mr. Kniffin has sold to many of the New York 
magazines. One of his earlier tales, “The 
Tribute,” appeared first in Brief Stories, and 
then in the “O. Henry Memorial Prize Stories 
for 1921,” the judges regarding it as one of 
the sixteen best stories published that year. A 
winter spent in the countries bordering the 
Mediterranean and legends to the effect that 
Pontius Pi'ate and Lazarus had come in after 
days to Marseilles inspired “The Name For- 
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bidden.” Mr. Kniffin lives in Westfield, N. J., 
and varies his serio-romantic stories with tales 
written in a lightly humorous vein. 


Gerald Mygatt, whose story, “Bad Dog,” 
was printed in the Ladies’ Home Journal for 
March, is another of the lon, list of news- 
paper men who have turned to writing fiction. 
For a number of years Mr. Mygatt was a re- 
porter on the old New York Evening Sun, 
afterward taking up advertising work. Here, 
he says, he got his first taste of writing fic- 
tion, and began to write short stories, the first 
of which appeared in Young’s Magazine. To- 
day he is contributing regularly to the Satur- 
day Evening Post, the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
the Cosmopolitan, and the Woman's Home 
Companion, as well as to the Delineator. Mr. 
Mygatt was born in New York City, but has 
lived in various parts of the United States, 
and has been spending his time recently among 
the mining camps of Nevada. He is a grad- 
uate of Williams College, and during the 
World War was a captain of field artillery. 


Katharine Haviland Taylor, 
“The Great Divide,” appeared in Sunset 
Magazine for March, is the writer of nine 
books, four of which have recently been re- 
published by Methuen & Co., of London, Miss 
Taylor has also published more than a hundred 
short stories since 1917, getting Mr. O’Brien’s 
two stars on one of them, which appeared in 
the Bookman. She is much interested in her 
work, and believes, with Mr. Howells, that 
“a line a day” is the way to get things done. 
She is insistent also that writers should learn 
their craft. “You hear people say,” she says, 
“that they would write ‘if they had time,’ or 
that they ‘are writing a novel,’ evidently with- 
out the slightest consciousness that something 
more than putting down words and sentences 
is needed to make a style. If you ever heard 
a man who had never had a brush in his hands 
say : ‘I think I'll paint a landscape,’ you 
would suppose his home address was the tenth 
ward ; yet almost every day I meet people who 
feel that they are equipped to write, that they 
could write, with no study or preparation. I 


whose story. 


am out of patience with peopie who speak of 
‘the writing game.’ Writing is not a game, but: 
a profession, and success in writing means 
thought, and study, and hard work.” Miss 
Taylor was educated at home and for some 
years abroad. She is fond of travel and lan- 
guages, and is much interested in books for 
girls, many of which have been written, she 
thinks, without sufficient care. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Oppenheim. — The common opinion is that 
well known names in the table of contents of 
a magazine increase the sale of the magazine —- 
as no doubt they do— but an experience of 
James Walter Smith in a smoking car about 
fifteen years ago indicates that magazine buy- 
ers are attracted by something besides names. 
Mr. Smith says: “A prominent representa- 
tive of a big American magazine was in the 
car, and I asked him, quite casually, if he be- 
lieved in the ‘selling value’ of ‘big names.’ 
‘Generally speaking, yes,’ he replied. ‘But a 
queer case at this very moment shows some- 
thing else. In our magazine right now we 
two serials running. Both are good 
stories. One of them is by Oppenheim — and’ 
a good Oppenheim it is. The other is by a 
practically unknown man named “ Anthony 
Partridge.” You'd think, of course, that the 
Oppenheim story would sell the magazine ; but 
conditions with which I am familiar appear to 
prove that it’s the Partridge story the public 
is buying. So that answers your question. 
But the remarkable thing about it is that both 
stories are written by the same man.’” 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


The Shortage in Fiction. — The trouble 
with American fiction is that there is not 
enough of it. How can the hundred thousand’ 
good readers, which we may fairly assume in 
the United States, be satisfied by five or ten: 
novels and perhaps thirty short stories a year? 
For that is about the sum total of good’ 
American fiction. 

There is plenty of sociology. Dull books, 
describing typical conditions, full of typica¥ 
people,. who. lead typical lives, books com- 


have 
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posed in honest labor with a painful exacti- 
tude of description, and not one spark of per- 
sonal emotion, not one lift of imagination in 
a hundred pages —of these there are dozens, 
and they are much praised by intellectuals, 
and their authors’ patted dutifully for their 
“unsparing realism” and a “true picture” of 
America. 

There is plenty of propaganda. Books with 
burning theses, books with stupid theses, 
books with crazy theses, carry feature adver- 
tising and are talked of as if they were fiction. 
They are read, too, in thousands by those who 
wish to improve themselves by reading 
“thoughtful books.” Doubtless when there is 
some truth in the lesson such books do good, 
take the place perhaps of the weekly sermon, 
but they are not novels. 

There is a cascading torrent of commer: 
cialized sentimentalism. The so-called writer 
of American fiction is nine times in ten not 4 
creator at all, but a shrewd individual pos- 
sessed of a vocabulary who has learned to 
feed the illusions of the multitudes. He looks 
not into his own heart, but into theirs, and 
with a skilful technique tells better than we 
can the crude stories of success in love or 
riches, of heroic self-sacrifice and escape 
which we all cherish, and spin to ourselves 
between sleeping and waking. He exploits 
our rather weak imaginings, instead of creat- 
ing new meat for us to feed upon. He is a 
parasite ; his work is second-hand and second- 
rate, with a machine-made accuracy and no 
deep emotion whatsoever. Like the makers 
of the ancient ballads, these modern writers 
for the community give up their individuality 
when they compose. They sell their names 
for cash and henceforth are indistinguishable 
by anything else. 

There are more neurotic books than the 
supply of neurotics justifies. Paucity of ideas, 
lack of invention, need not prevent you from 
writing if your brain is unhealthily excited 
by morbid experience. With the solemnity 
which belongs to the especially enlightened, 
you may become a specialist in the shady side 
of the soul, or an expert in the grossities of 
the body, and achieve a pathologist's reputa- 
tion without the fatigue of study. Such books 
are always informing, although sometimes 
they tell more of the author than of his char- 
acters ; sometimes they are brilliant, especially 











when they run a temperature ; but they are 
not real novels. 

And what is a real novel? Not, be sure, a 
book that requires a complex rhetorical defini- 
tion, but merely a lengthy story with human 
characters, written by a novelist who is an 
artist, out of the depths of his own experience. 
A painter must be able to draw ; a musician 
must have an ear. We have been too much 
afflicted with dozens of so-called novelists 
who lack absolutely the sense of the beautiful, 
the feeling for form, the creative power of 
imagination which a writer who is an artist 
must have. Plot-builders, sensation-mongers, 
ultra-realists, psychologists, specialists in busi- 
ness, war, sex, new thought, the desert, the 
heroic West, the younger generation — they 
may have the equipment for successful produc- 
tion ; but what of that if they cannot write? 
They serve their very useful purposes when 
they serve any one but themselves, but they 
are not real novelists if they cannot write. 

And no book is a real book, least of all a 
novel a real novel, without a real man or a 
real woman behind it. The conception of the 
ineffectual, ill-balanced genius capturing the 
truth of the world through his own weakness 
is a fiction. Holding the mirror up to nature 
is a misleading phrase. It is not nature but 
nature in oneself that must be reflected, and 
if the self is colorless so will be the picture. 
Egoistic novels are examples of selves that 
are expressive, but inexperienced. Not that 
way lies our need, but rather for personalities 
which can carry the vibrations of their world. 
Real novels are not anemic or superficial, like 
so much in American fiction. One can feel 
the pulse of life beating in them and know 
that the blood comes richly from a great 
heart. — New York Evening Post. 


Good Words Badly Used. — Reporters 
and others who make a business of setting 
words down upon paper sometimes fall into 
a practice which may be termed writing by 
ear. That is, they use a word or a phrase 
without stopping to think whether it fits or 
not. It is sufficient for them that the expres- 
sion sounds familiar. Occasionally the re- 
sulting statement is in odd contrast with what 
they meant to say. One of these abused words 
is “literally.” It was employed in this in- 
congruous fashion a few days ago by a Wash- 
ington correspondent for a metropolitan news- 
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paper. The correspondent was telling the 
story of Coolidge’s nomination for Vice-Presi- 
dent. It had been agreed by the Republican 
leaders at Chicago, explained this correspon- 
dent, that Lenroot was to have the nomination. 
His name was duly presented and seconded. 
Then a delegate from Oregon, who had not 
been a party to the conference, unwittingly 
thwarted the plan by nominating Coolidge. 
This delegate’s name was McCamant. 

“At this point,” wrote the correspondent, 
“McCamant arose and literally ‘spilled the 
beans.” Of course, McCamant did nothing 
of the kind. If he had literally spilled any 
beans, no quotation marks would have ap- 
peared around the words describing the act 
nor would it have had any conceivable politi- 
cal significance. What the correspondent 
meant was that McCamant figuratively spilled 
the beans. If this correspondent were the 
only writer who does not seem to know what 
“ literally ” means, his slip would not be worth 
emphasizing. But he isn’t. — New York 
Evening Post. 

Another correspondent writes : “It is dis- 
quieting to learn that the chefs are literally 
turning themselves inside out to please the 
President.” Disquieting? It is revolutionary 
and highly un-anatomical, although no more 
picturesque than the gentleman from the far 
West in the act of distributing beans on the 
floor of a convention hall. 

Some of our etymologists might take a shot 
at the peculiar use of the word “ respective,” 
not as employed by reporters, writing hur- 
riedly and with no opportunity to revise or to 
see proofs, but as put forth in one of the most 
impressive documents of all time, the text of 
the Versailles treaty, where every word was 
scanned. The meaning of the word is per- 
fectly clear. Its origin is apparent at a glance. 
The allies, in certain contingencies, are to take 
such action as the “respective” powers shall 
decide. What does the word mean in that 
sense, if anything at all? Similarly, procla- 
mations instruct the people to forbear from 
their “ respective ” occupations on holidays, or 
to worship in their “ respective ” churches. — 
Boston Herald. 


Why Writers Should Examine Their 
Checks. — Writers inexperienced in the busi- 
ness side of their work frequently are so elated 
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at receiving a magazine publisher's check that 
they hardly look at it further than to note the 
amount for which it is drawn. With a glow 
of pride they indorse the glamorous instru- 
ment, and they are by so much richer tham 
they were before. The Dial in 1917 with 
much vigor pointed out to the unsophisticated 
writer the advisability of his scrutinizing the 
fine print which may be on his check, just 
above the place for his signature. He cannot 
indorse the check without signing what is 
there presented as an agreement. Later he 
may have an opportunity profitably to dispose 
of the book rights, foreign rights, translation 
rights, dramatic rights, or film rights to the 
work for which, it may be, he has received 
from the magazine a pittance. The editor 
produces the canceled check and shows him 
that he has disposed of all rights. Rex Beach 
one time wrote a keen little skit on this sub- 
ject in the form of a scenario ( “ founded on 
fact”) and entitled “It Happens Every 
Day.” —“ The Practical Side of Writing,” 
by Robert Cortes Holliday. 

Five Hints for Writers. —Coningsby Daw- 
son says: — 

“1, If you wish to write, you must learo 
how to do it. You must not fancy that a 
divine, overwhelming influence will come upon 
you and relieve you of the labor of mastering 
your craft. You must be willing to slave at 
your task. 

“2. You must gather your material through 
experience. The empty life is not one that 
promotes creative art. 

“3. When ‘you are writing, you can never 
be sure that you will know when you are do- 
ing the worth-while piece of work. 

“4. Don’t undertake to write unless you 
want to so much that you are willing to be 
crucified in the doing of it, if necessary. 

“s. You can have anything in the world 
you want, if you want it hard enough.” 


uo 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





[Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention Taz Wrirer.] 
Bradford. 


Bare Sovutrs. I.— Voltaire. Gamaliel 


Harper’s Magazine for April. 
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Vill. — 
Century 


As I Saw Ir From an Epritor’s Desk. 
The Quest of Genius. L. Frank Tooker. 
for April. 

Does It Pay to ADVERTISE? 
kins. Century for April. 

In tHe Box Peace-Prize OFFice. 
Lape. Century for April. 

Tue Cuancinc Country Press. Charles Moreau 
Harger. Scribner’s for April. 

More Letters or Mrs. R. L. STeEvENsSON. 
by Sir Sidney Colvin. Scribner’s for April. 

MAKING THE Most oF Your Genius. V.— Genius 
and Auto-suggestion. Mary Austin. Bookman for 
April. 

Mr. Metvitie’s “ Mosy Dick.” 
Bookman for April. 

Jerrrey FARNOL’s GESTEs. 
man for April. 

Sex IN LITERATURE. 
for April. 

Tue Literary Spor.icnrt. 
Rascoe. With caricature by 
Bookman for April. 

PORTRAIT OF A 
Bookman for April. 

Emiry Dickinson. Conrad Aiken. 

A Note on Hawartan Poetry. 


Ernest Elmo Cal- 


Esther Everett 


Edited 


Carl Van Doren. 
Grant Overton. Book- 
Joseph Collins. Bookman 


XXVIII. — Burton 
William Gropper. 


Literary Lapy. Ernest Boyd. 


Dial for April. 
Padraic Colum. 


Dial for April. 

Str Francis Bacon. Marianne Moore. Dial for 
April. 

Pepys anp His Wire. Gamaliel Bradford. Forum 
for April. 

Byron. Harriet Monroe. Poetry for April. 


American Literary Grantesses. (Edith Whar- 
ton and Willa Cather). With portraits. John 
Farrar. Charm for April. 


PascaL aS Poet anp Mystic. With frontispiece 
portrait. M. S. Stancyevich. Open Court for March. 

How to Write a Goop Tune. Frank Patterson. 
Musical Courier for March 13, 20, 27. 

Wuo Are tHe “ Crasstc AutHors” or Topay? 
With portraits. Literary Digest for March 15. 

WANTED : THE 30,000-WorD Nove. Literary Di- 
gest for March 29. 

Tue New Yorxk HERALD AND THE Bennetts. — I. 
Albert Evander Coleman. Editor and Publisher for 
March 29. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 








It is proposed to establish at Rutland, Mass., 
a Robert Louis Stevenson Memorial — for 
which a ‘fund of $30,000 is being raised — 
whereby needy authors, teachers, and students, 
primarily, who are handicapped by tuberculosis, 
may be assisted in their treatment. Contribu- 
tions should be sent to Harris, Forbes, & Co., 
24 Federal stree*+, Boston. 






The week of May 12-17 will be celebrated at 
Columbia, Mo., as the fifteenth annual Jour- 
nalism Week of the School of Journalism of 
the University of Missouri. 

The thirty-first annual convention of the 
Texas Woman’s Press Association will be held 
May 12-14 in Austin, Texas. The sessions will 
be presided over by Mrs. Mamie Wynne Cox, 
who has been president for the past two years, 
and there will be addresses by distinguished 
speakers. 

Mary Carolyn Davies has recently been 
elected president of the Northwest Poetry So- 
ciety, and last month won a poetry prize of 
$100 offered by Senator Booth of Oregon for 
the best poem about the early circuit riders of 
that region. 


According to the Los Angeles Times, Dr 
Pearson W. Banning, of Los Angeles, has con- 
fessed that the story about posthumous awards 
from a Benjamin Franklin prize fund of which 
he was one of the beneficiaries was imagined 
by him as a scheme to advertise a book of his 
on mental! and spiritual healing. 


Ralph H. Graves, formerly Sunday editor of 
the New York Times, has been appointed man- 
aging editor of the World’s Work. He suc- 
ceeds French Strothers, who has become asso- 
ciate editor and will hereafter devote more 
time to writing. 

The Balzac prize of 30,000 francs is awarded 
this year to three young authors, André 
Thérive, Pierre Dominique, and Paul Regnier. 

“The Life and Letters of Joseph Pulitzer, * 
by Don C. Seitz, will be published next fall by 
Simon & Schuster, Inc. 

“ Ariel — The Life of Shelley,’ by André 
Maurois, translated from the French by Ella . 
D’Arcy, is published by D. Appleton & Co. 

“The Life of Olive Schreiner,” by the - 
writer’s husband, S. C. Chronwright-Schreiner, 
is published by Little, Brown, & Co. 

“My Book and Heart,” by Corra Harris 
( Houghton Mifflin Company ), is an auto- 
biography. 

“ The Life and Letters of Emily Dickinson,” 
by Martha Dickinson Bianchi, is published by ~- 
the Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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Unwritten History,” by Cosmo Hamilton 

( Little, Brown, & Co. ), is an autobiography. 
“ Bliss Carman,” by Odell Shepard, is pub- 

lished by McClelland & Stewart, Toronto. 

“ The Ethics of Journalism,” by Nelson An- 
trim Crawford, is published by Alired A. 
Knopf. 

“The Principles of Journalism,” by Casper 
S. Yost, editor of the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat, is published by D. Appleton & Co. 

“A Poet’s Youth,” by Margaret L. Woods 
(Boni & Liveright ), tells the story of 
Wordsworth’s strange love affair with Annette 
Vallon in the midst of the French Revolution. 


“W. H. Hudson,” by Morley Roberts, and 
“Letters from W. H. Hudson, 1901-1922,’ 
edited by Edward Garnett, are published by E. 
P. Dutton & Co. 

“ Thackeray and His Daughter,” the letters 
and journals of Anne Thackeray Ritchie, with 
many letters of William Makepeace Thack- 
eray, selected by his granddaughter, is pub- 
lished by Harper & Bros. 

“Byron in England : His Fame and After- 
Fame,” by Samuel C. Chew, is published by 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

“Shelley and the Unromantics,” by Olwen 
Ward Campbell ( Charles Scribner’s Sons ), 
is an extensive study of the poet’s life, charac- 
ter, and work, with especial chapters in 
* Alastor,” “ Prometheus,” and his lyrics. 

“The Soul of Samuel Pepys,” by Gamaliel 
Bradford ( Houghton Mifflin Company ), is an 
analysis of the man constructed out of the per- 
sonal material found in Pepys’s Diary. 

“Some Thoughts on Hilaire Belloc,” by 
Patrick Braybrooke, is published by the J. 3B. 
Lippincott Company. 

A pamphlet with the title, “Irvin S. Cobb,” 
by Robert H. Davis, is published by the George 
H. Doran Company. 

Metro Pictures, Goldwyn Pictures, and the 
Louis B. Mayer Company, producing com- 
panies with combined capital stock approxi- 
mating $60,000,000, have been merged, with 
Marcus Loew at the head, into the Metro- 
Distribution of Cos- 
productions is included in the 


Goldywn Corporation. 
mopolitan 
merger. 


The complete list of books heretofore pub- 
lished by the Stewart Kidd Company of Cin- 
cinnati has been purchased by D. Appleton & 
Co. The Stewart Kidd Company began its 
career in I9!10, when W. K. Stewart and John 
G. Kidd took over the bookstore and publish- 
ing business of the old Robert Clarke Com- 
pany of Cincinnati. 

Hurst & Co., publishers, New York, have 
gone out of business. 

True Detective Mysteries is a new magazine 
published by the MacFadden Publishing Co., 
New York. The circulation of the MacFadden 
publications is now 4,500,000 copies monthly, 
including 2,000,000 copies of the True Story 
Magazine. The other MacFadde publications 
are : Physical Culture, True Romances, Dream 
World, Movie Weekly, Dance Lovers, Metro- 
politan, and Muscle Builder. 


“McClure’s Magazine changes its form to the 
Century size with the May issue. 


In the will of the late Sir Henry Lucy, for 
many years the famous “Toby, M. P.” of 
London Punch, a provision is made that at the 
annual dinners of the Punch staff a box of 
cigars is to be passed to the guests to be smoked 
in memory of the donor. Sir Henry’s estate 
is valued at £250,000. 

George Randolph Chester left his whole es- 
tate of $3,000 in personal property to his sec- 
ond wife, formerly Miss Lillian Deremo, who 
collaborated with him in writing several of his 
novels. He left nothing to his two sons, saying 
they had already been provided for by trans- 
fers of property to their mother, who obtained 
a divorce from him. 


The estate of Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin is 
valued at $182,690. 

William Bayard Hale died in Munich, Ba- 
varia, April 10, aged fifty-five. 

Marie Corelli died at Stratford-on-Avon, 
England, April 21, aged sixty years. 

Dr. Orville Ward Owen died in Detroit 
March 31, aged seventy years. 

Arthur Warren died at Hamilton, Bermuda, 
April 10, aged sixty-three. 


Dr. G. Stanley Hall died in Worcester, Mass., 
April 24, aged seventy-eight. 








